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instigator of the destruction by the Commune of 
the Vendome column dedicated to the glory of 
Napoleon I. His radical sympathies, awakened by 
association since 1 848 with his compatriot Proud- 
hon, had already been manifested by his refusal of 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor offered by 
Napoleon III ; and under the Commune he became 
President of the Commission of Artists. The Re- 
public condemned him to pay the cost of restoring 
the column ; and he died a few years later a broken- 
hearted exile in Switzerland. It is fortunate for his 
fame in this community that the great work by which 
he will chiefly be remembered here records his 
active and joyous youth in the woods of his native 
Jura. 

Burmese Glazed Tiles 

THE glazed tiles or bricks from Pagan in Burma, 
moulded in high relief with representations of 
episodes from the Jatakas or stories of the former 
incarnations of the Buddha, are very well known.* 
The Museum is fortunate in possessing two excellent 
examples, presented by Dr. Denman W. Ross. These 
are in the style of the series found at the Mangala- 
ceti and Dhammarajika pagodas, and like them 
have inscriptions in Pali and Burmese. They date 
from the twelfth or early thirteenth century A. D. 

The inscriptions on the Museum examples have 
been read by Mr. Taw Sein Ko of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Burma, and enable us to identify 
the subjects with certainty. The first, with a Bur- 
mese inscription to the effect, " The goddess instructs 
Temi," illustrates the Mugha-pakkha Jataka and 
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shows the future Buddha as a young prince reclining 
on a bed. He. does not wish to become a king, 
since kings, by reason of the cruel punishments they 
must inflict on criminal offenders (and the prince, 
according to the story, has recently seen an instance 
of this), are placed as it were on the highway to 
hell. In this predicament the goddess of the royal 
umbrella at his side appears to him, and advises 
him how to avoid the throne by making himself 
out to be a cripple and an idiot. 

The second plaque has a Pali and Burmese 
inscription to the effect, " The Bhadda-sala Jataka : 
the Bodhisattva, a tree-sprite/* The Bodhisattva at 
that time inhabited the largest tree in the park of 
the king of Benares, and when this tree was selected 
to be felled to provide a column of sufficient size 
to bear the weight of an entire palace, which the 
king proposed to build in this fashion in order to be 
" different " from other kings, the Bodhisattva re- 
flected that in falling the tree would crush innumer- 
able younger trees around it. Accordingly he 
visited the king — this is the theme of the relief — 
and begged to be cut down section by section, 
from crown to foot, in order to avoid the destruction 
of the other trees. Touched, however, by this 
generosity, the king abandoned his fancy altogether 
and spared the giant tree. 

The style of these plaques is that of the Pagan art 
of the period (twelfth to thirteenth century A. D.); but 
apart from the form of the houses — not represented 
in either of these examples — almost everything 
represented in the Pagan plaques is Indian in 
character. The costumes are reminiscent of those 
to be seen in the mediaeval sculptures of Eastern, 
Southern and Central India. At the same time the 
distinctive flavor of Burmese art is recognizable in 
nuances of drawing and gesture only less readily 
definable. In these tiles the Museum possesses 
adequate examples of what has been termed by 
Duroiselle the school of Pagan. A. K. C. 




Burmese Glazed Tiles, twelfth to thirteenth century 
Ross Collection 
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